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" What had you for breakfast, my own pretty 
boy? 

What had you for breakfast, my heart's lov- 
ing joy?" 

"Fresh trout and slow poison; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I'm sick at my heart, and I fain would 
lie down." 

" What will you will your brother, my own 

pretty boy ? 
What will you will your brother, my heart's 

loving joy?" 
" My horse and my saddle ; mother make 

my bed soon, 
For I'm sick at my heart, and I fain would 

lie down." 

"What will you will your sister, my own 

pretty boy ? 
What will you will your sister, my heart's 

loving joy?" 
1 ' My watch and my fiddle ; mother, make 

my bed soon, 
For I'm sick at my heart, and I fain would 

lie down." 

" What will you will your mother, my own 

pretty boy ? 
What will you will your mother, my heart's 

loving joy? " 
" A twisted hemp rope, for to hang her up 

high ; 
Mother, make my bed easy till I lie down 

and die." 
This is sung to a slow monotonous air, not 
identical with any of those noted by Prof. 
Child. Mr. House hopes laterto collect further 
material. He thinks he could identify several 
other well-known ballads, sung in a modified 
form in western railroad and mining commu- 
nities. 

Louise Pound. 
University of Nebraska. 



AN UNSUSPECTED BIT OF OLD 
ENGLISH VERSE. 

According to the Res Gesta Alfredi at- 
tributed to Asser, Bishop Werfrith (otherwise 
Werferth, Wffirferth) of Worcester translated 
at King Alfred's command the Dialogues of 



Gregory the Great. Asser's words are, as 
translated by Conybeare (Alfred in the Chron- 
iclers, p. 106) : 'And then did God shut not 
His ears to his cry (for righteous was it, and 
from a good will), but gave him comfort, and 
sent unto him, for the arising of light in his 
darkness, one Werfrith, Bishop of the Church 
of Worcester, a man well taught in the Divine 
Scripture. And he, at the King's bidding, 
was the first to turn the books of the Dialogues 
of Pope Gregory and of Peter his disciple 
from Latin into Saxon, giving sense for sense 
most clearly and elegantly.' This is repeated 
by Simeon of Durham (Conybeare, p. 157) and 
John of Brompton (Conybeare, p. 204). It is 
to Waerferth (for so Alfred spells the name) 
that Alfred sends the Pastoral Care, according 
to the testimony of the Hatton MS., though 
copies were no doubt also sent to other dio- 
ceses. The superscription is : Deos boc sceal 
to Wiogora ceastre, and immediately the Pre- 
face begins: '^Elfred kyning hate? gretan 
Waerferif biscep his wordum luflice and freond- 
lice.' Moreover, King Alfred by his will 
made a bequest to 'WaerferSe bisceope.' 
Wa;rferth was consecrated bishop of Wor- 
cester on June 7, 873, and died in 915 
(Florence of Worcester). It has been con- 
jectured that he was called to Alfred's court 
about 884, and that his translation was not 
made till after 890 (Diet. Nat. Biog.). Keller 
(Die Litterarischen Bestrebungen von Wor- 
cester, p. 4) says that he was educated in the 
monastery of Worcester, and that under him 
Worcester for the first time appears in literary 
history. 

His translation of the Dialogues was first 
published at Leipsic in 1900, as Bischqfs Wtzr- 
ferth von Worcester Utbersetzung der Dialoge 
Gregors des Grossen (Bibl. der Ags. Prosa, 
Bd. V), with the name of Hans Hecht as 
editor. There are three MSS.: Cott. Otho C. 1 
(Brit. Mus.); Hatton 76, formerly 100 (Bod- 
leian) ; C. 322, formerly S. 10 (Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge). Of these the first and 
third (O and C) represent the same original 
version, while the second (H) is a later and 
abbreviated recension, in details resembling O 
rather than C. In general, O is regarded as 
most exactly representing the lost original, but 
unfortunately it was much damaged in the fire 
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of 1731. All the MSS. belong to the period 
1025-1050 (Hecht, p. vii). 

C and H have a preface ostensibly written 
by Alfred ; lacks this, but has a preface of 
its own. This latter preface, originally pub- 
lished by Krebs in 1880 (Anglia 3. 70 flf.), has 
been printed as prose, not only by him, but by 
Hecht, and partially by Keller (op. cit., p. 6). 

Keller gives a translation, and proposes to 
substitute the name WaerferS 1 for Wulfstan. 

As the preface readily falls into verse.save for 
two imperfect lines, I propose to print as fol- 
lows (S and p as italics only because the font 
lacks the Roman letters) : 

Address of the Book to the Reader. 

Se Se me raidan . . . ff<?nce, 
he in me findan maeg, gif nine feoia lysteff, 
gastlices lifes gode biesene, 
past he ful eape maeg upp gestigan 
to (Jam heofonlican hame, par by? a hyht 

ond wynblis 5 

on burgum, paxn pe Beam Godes 
sielfes hiora eagum geseon motan. 
Paet maeg se mon begytan se pe his 

modgeffanc 
aeltowe byp, ond/>onne/>urh his ingehygd 
to />issa haligra helpe geliefeff, 10 

ond hiora bisene folgaS, swa £eos boc 

saga3\ 
Me awritan het Wtzrferff bisceop, 
peow and />earfa pass pe alne ptym ahof, 
ond eac Waldenrf is wihta gehwelcre, 
an ece God eallra gesceafta. 15 

TS'idep p& se bisceop se pe das boc begeat 
pe pu on pimxra handum nu hafast ond 

sceawast, 
peetpu him to/>eossum halgum helpe bidde, 
pe heora gemynd her on gemearcude 

siendon, 
ond psel him God aelmihtig forgyue pa. 

gyltas 20 

pe he geworhte 

ond eac res3e mid him se Se ah ealles rices 

geweald, 
ond e"ac swa his beahgifan, pe him 3as 

bysene forgeaf ; 
pset is se selesda sinces brytta, 
^Elfryd mid Englum, ealra cyninga 25 

para pe he si? oSSe jfir fore secgan hyrde, 
oSSe he iorffcyninga aer SEnigne gefrugne. 



1 dance; sgodre; 11 fulgaS ; 12 Wulfstan; 
13 aofi 14 walden ; 27 hioro~ cyninga. 

Translation. 

He who is minded ... to read me can find 
in me, if he is much inclined, a good example 
(or, good examples) of the spiritual life, so that 
he full easily may mount upward to the 
heavenly home, where joy and bliss are ever 
in the dwellings for those who are privileged 
to gaze with their eyes upon the Son of God 
himself. To this can he attain whose soul is 
righteous, and who moreover believes with his 
heart in the help of these saints, and follows 
their example, as this book relates [themj. 
Bishop Waerferff, the servant and beadsman of 
Him who set all his glory on high, and [who] 
is Lord of everything, one eternal God of all 
creation, commanded me to be written. The 
bishop who procured this book, which thou 
now hast in thy hands and beholdest, be- 
seeches thee to implore help for him from the 
saints who are here commemorated, and [to 
ask] God almighty to forgive the trespasses 
which he has wrought, and likewise [to grant 
him] rest with Him who rules the whole King- 
dom ; moreover, [the same] for his bracelet- 
bestower, who laid this command upon him, 
that is, Alfred, the best treasure-giver among 
the English of those that he first or last has 
heard of, or of any earth-kings that he has 
learned about. 

Notes. 

1. The sense is only to be conjectured. 
Dence may, after all be fiance, since the form 
can hardly be construed with r&dan; it is too 
far away (after a break), and we should rather 
expect the indicative, so that dance may be the 
dative of the noun. 

me. Cf. the preface in verse to the Pastoral 
Care (Sweet, p. 9): 'me his writerum sende 
suff and norff.' 

2. Cf. the first two of the lines discovered by 
Napier in the Vercelli manuscript : 

Hgr maeg findan forebances gleaw 
se gFe hine lyste? IGoS'giddunga. 

4. eape mag. So Chr. 173. 

up gestigan. So Gti. 763 ; Chr. 630. 

5 a . heofonlican hame. Cf. Rood 148. 
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5 b -6». Cf. Chr. 750 : '/>Sr is hyht ond blis ; * 
also 52<)i>-53oa : 'hyht waes geniwad, blis in bur- 
gum ; ' and Gu. g2&>-gij» : 'hyht waes genlwad, 
blis in breostum.' 

6 b . Beam Godes. Keller translates as if 
beam were notn. plur., whereas it is evidently 
ace. sing ; beam in the plural with Godes is 
found only Gen. 1248, in a sense which is here 
inapplicable. Cf. in general Chr. 1348. 

7. Cf. Chr. 392 ff., 1650. 

9. celtowe. Not otherwise in the poetry. 

10. to . . . gellrfeS. For the construction cf. 
Harr. Hell 69: 'swa we ealle to/>e" an-gelyTaff; ' 
more remote is Schmid, Gesetze, p. 168 (see 
Wiilfing, § 882). 

12. One is reminded of the inscription on 
the Alfred jewel. 

13a. Cf. Ph. 165: '/>egn and />eow />Sodne 
maerum.' 

13b. Cf. An. 344: 7>egnas/>aes/>e/>rymah6f' 
(with apparent allusion to Ps. 8, 1, which was 
used as an antiphon on Ascension Day) ; An. 
1324: 'cyne/»rym ahof.' 

14. Cf. Sat. 125, 584-5; Chr. 981. 

15. So Ah. 326, 703 ; similarly An. 1719 ; Hy. 
340. 

18. For the construction cf. Chr. 1352 : 'eaff- 
mode to eow arna baedon ; ' Ps. 140 : */>onne 
ic bene to/>e bidde.' 

31. The MS. indicates no break, but 1. the 
alliteration is lacking ; 2. the verbforgyue, 20, 
can hardly be used in two senses, to govern 
both gyltas and resSe. The writer's vocabu- 
lary is rather limited, it is true : cf. bi(e)sene 
3, 11 with bysene 23; begytan 8, begeat 16; 
helpe, 10, 18; bidep 16, bidde 18; forgyne 
20, forgeaf 23 ; ond eac 14, 22, 23 ; yet we can 
hardly believe that he would employ the one 
word with the twofold meaning, nor that he 
would extend its application to line 23, and 
thus incur the risk of seeming to implore the 
forgiveness of his lord's sins. 

22a. resSe. The sS is an almost distinctive 
trait of the Alfredian texts (Gram 3 . 196, 1); cf. 
selestla 24. To the same effect are siendon 
19 (Gram 3 . 427, N. 1), and perhaps peossum 18, 
though this may be Mercian (Gram 3 . 338 and 
N.4). 



22b. Cf. El. 726 : 7>u pe ahst doma geweald; ' 
Gifts of Men 27 : 'se pe ah domes geweald ; ' 
Rood 107: 'se ah domes geweald ; ' Sat. 118: 
'ah him alles gewald ; ' Beow. vjvj : 'hS ah 
ealra geweald.' 

23. bysene. In the sense of 'charge, com- 
mandment' also (according to Grein) Gen. 533, 
571, 651, 680. 

24. sinces brytta. So Gen. 1857, 2727 ; Jud. 
30; Beow. 607, 1 170, 2071; El. 194. 

25-26. selesSa . . . ealra cyninga. Cf. Beow. 
1685; Harr. Hell 117, 119. 

25. mid Englum. So Wid. 61. 

26". Cf. El. 240 : 'ne hyrde ic s\b~ ne air . . .; ' 
Chr. 893 : '/>5ra pe *5r odSe s\3; ' Chr. 1067 : 
'parape s\fi oWe a3r.' With such statements 
as 25>>-27 cf. 1 Kings 3. 12 (=2 Chr. 1. 12) ; 2 
Kings 18. 5 ; 23. 25, from which, indeed, the 
formulas may be derived. 

27a. iorScyninga. Cf. Exod. 393-4: 'eor£- 
cyninga se wisesta ; ' '/>am sefelestan eoriJcyn- 
inga ; ' and see Dan. 306. 

27b. Cf. Men. 101-2: 'ne hyrde ic gumena 
fyrn finigne Sr aefre bringan. . .' 

isnigne. The construction is awry, but in- 
deed the whole line seems superfluous. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty which the text 
presents is that of the occurrence of the word 
Wulfstan in line 12. There is no Wulfstan, 
contemporary with Alfred, who can be thought 
of. Keller (58 ff.) has shown that Wulfstan II, 
or St. Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester — not to 
be confounded with the Wulfstan (of York) 
whose name is associated with the homilies — 
is probably the person the scribe had in mind. 
Now this Wulfstan died in 1095, and was born 
about 1012. Evidently he cannot be said to 
have ordered the composition of this work, 
which we know on external evidence to have 
been translated by Waerferth ; nor can he refer 
to Alfred as his lord (I. 23). We might think 
of him as ordering the transcription of the 
book, since, as Keller shows, a large amount 
of copying was done at Worcester in his time. 
Yet the connection of the thought from line 12 
to the end forbids this assumption. We can 
only suppose, with Keller, that the scribe, 
perhaps, Wulfgeat (Keller, pp. 64-68), substi- 
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tuted the name of Wulfstan for Wserferth 
in a moment of thoughtlessness, especially as 
Wulfstan seems to have been the most strenu- 
ous and inspiring man at Worcester, even 
before he became bishop. He was successively 
schoolmaster, precentor and sacristan, and 
prior, and enjoyed the favor both of the Lady 
Godiva of legend, and of King Harold. To 
show that such a substitution was easily pos- 
sible, Keller (p. 6) quotes from the Vita Os- 
waldi, where Wlstanmn occurs for Wilfridum. 

On this hypothesis, everything is in order. 
The matter of the preface is such as Wserferth 
might have written ; he distinctly refers to 
Alfred as his king, states, in full accord with 
Asser, that Alfred commissioned him to do 
this task, and praises him as one would expect 
such a king to be praised by a loyal associate; 
he aptly characterizes the book itself; and his 
language, though the transcription is of a 
period nearly a hundred and fifty years later, 
still bears unmistakable marks of the early 
West Saxon which we call Alfredian. 

A word as to the poetical phraseology. For- 
mulas and whole lines are adapted from the 
earlier poetry to the writer's somewhat prosaic 
purpose. For the details reference may be 
made to the notes, but I cannot forbear to call 
special attention to such parallels as these : the 
exact correspondence of line 15, with Andreas 
326, 703 ; the echo (2-3) of the lines discovered 
by Napier; and the adaptation (5 b -6») of for- 
mulas from the Christ and (I3 b ) the Andreas. 
These of themselves would tend to fix the 
date of the preface, and would show the famil- 
iarity of Alfred and his coadjutors with the 
Cynewulfian poetry. 

A transitional passage, which I have not re- 
produced (Hecht, p. 2), still further confirms 
the views presented above. With manifest 
reference to such scriptural passages as John 
4. 14 ; 7. 38, the writer characterizes the matter 
of the book as a pure stream flowing from the 
breast of Gregory, and this figure is wholly in 
accord with that developed as the epilogue to 
Alfred's translation of the Pastoral Care. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that the image is 
again resumed, by the Corpus MS. (which does 
not have the Otho preface) as well as by the 
Otho, in the form of preludes to Books III 
(Hecht, p. 179) and IV (p. 260). 



In dealing with Gregory's Dialogues for the 
first time, it is a pleasure to recall that Professor 
Henry Johnson, of Bowdoin College, was the 
first to make a complete copy of the Cotton 
MS. (Otho), in the autumn and winter of 1882-3, 
and to observe that the title-page of the 
printed work states that it has been edited 
'Nach einer Copie von Henry Johnson.' 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



SHAKESPEARE'S QUEEN MAS. 

Shakespeare's character of Queen Mab first 
appeared in Romeo and Juliet, i, iv. She is 
the fairie mid-wife, and comes in shape (state ?) 
no bigger than an agate-stone on the forefinger 
of an alderman (burgomaster A.). Shakes- 
peare makes Titania queen of fairies in the 
play dealing with the fairy-lore gathering round 
St. John's Eve. That Queen Mab rather than 
Titania of M. S. N. D. caught the popular 
fancy is proved by her vogue soon afterwards. 
Mab is queen of fairies in Jonson's Alchemist 
and Satyr, Brown's Brittania's Pastorals 
(1613-16), Milton's IS Allegro, Herrick's Fairy 
Temple and Oberon's Palace, in Randolph's 
Amzutas (1638-45-52), and in Porlis Parnassus, 
1657, where the names of the fairy court 
are given, with Oberon as emperor and Mab 
as empress. Hazlitt-Ritson's statement in 
the Fairy Lore oj Shakespeare, that Dray- 
ton in 1627 alone mentions Mab as the wife of 
Oberon should therefore be modified. Dek- 
ker made Titania queen of fairies. 1 Other 
examples of Mab's appearance may occur to 
the reader ; in 1692 an opera The Fairie Queene 
was performed by their majesties' servants, but 
this I find to be merely an adaptation of M. S. 
N. D. About a century later Queen Mab, or 
the Fairies Jnbilee, was composed for the ju- 
bilee at Stratford, September, 1797. 

The lines about Mab introduced to explain 
an allusion, have had a remarkable effect 
when Mab's r61e is compared with the more 
ambitious one assigned to Titania. The text 
of the lines is unsatisfactory, there being many 
changes in order and in diction. It may be 

1 J. O. Halliwell, Illustrations of Fairy Mythology. 
Shakespeare Society, 1845. 



